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Art. VII. — 1. Commerce of the Prairies : or the Journal 
of a Santa Fe Trader, during eight Expeditions across 
the great Western Prairies, and a Residence of nearly 
nine Years in Northern Mexico. Illustrated by Maps 
and Engravings. By Josiah Gregg. New York : 
Henry G. Langley. 1844. 2 vols. 12mo. 
2. Narrative of the Texan Santa Fe Expedition ; com- 
prising a Description of a Tour through Texas, and 
across the great Southwestern Prairies, the Camanche 
and Caygua Hunting-grounds ; with an Account of the 
Sufferings from Want of Food, Losses from hostile In- 
dians, and final Capture of the Texans, and their March, 
as Prisoners, to the City of Mexico. With Illustrations 
and a Map. By Geo. Wilkins Kendall. New 
York : Harper and Brothers. 1844. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Mr. Gregg's book is obviously not the production of a 
very practised writer. The interest of his narrative is in 
some degree impaired by introducing episodes by way of 
illustration, and by combining details belonging to different 
years, with the laudable view of giving all his information in 
the smallest possible compass. There are so few writers 
who have sufficient heroism to sacrifice any materials they 
may chance to have on hand, that we cannot find it in our 
hearts to censure him for this ; and the want of a more lively 
and continuous narrative is compensated by his obvious de- 
sire to give full and just views of the subjects which he 
treats. He was actively engaged, for many years, in the 
commerce between the United States and the northern 
provinces of Mexico. In the prosecution of this com- 
merce, he has traversed the vast intervening regions, till the 
incidents of life and travel on the prairies have become fa- 
miliar to him as his fireside ; perhaps a little more so, as he 
acknowledges, that it is only in the Far West that he really 
feels himself at home. His personal adventures, however, 
were not attended with much peril, and the subject has of 
late been rendered in some degree familiar by more practised 
writers. We are much more interested in those portions of 
the work, in which he gives the results of his observations 
in New Mexico, and relates the origin and progressof the 
trade to which we have alluded. 
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No better illustration could be given of the daring and 
ever-active enterprise which distinguishes the Americans 
even more than the race from which they sprang, than is to 
be found in the history of this over-land commerce with 
New Mexico. In its conception and general character, it 
is a revival of the caravan trade of the East. Before it 
began, that country had depended for its supplies of all com- 
modities other than its own on the ports of Mexico, with 
which the communications were slow and far from easy. 
James Pursley, in 1805, was the first American adventurer 
who found his way across the wilderness to Santa Fe ; 
and the heart of this trading pilgrim must have been 
as stout as that ascribed by Horace to the navigator who 
first launched his bark upon the sea ; for it does not appear 
that he had any other companions than some Indians, whom 
he encountered on his way. But the same enterprise had been 
safely accomplished during the preceding year, by a French 
Creole, named La Lande, who went as the agent of a mer- 
chant of Kaskaskia. Neither of these hardy adventurers 
appears to have returned to tell the story of his perils. Purs- 
ley remained in Santa Fe some years ; his subsequent his- 
tory is not known, though there is no reproach resting on 
his character. But the Frenchman forgot to render an ac- 
count to his employer, and became a prosperous gentleman 
with the aid of the capital so dishonestly obtained. Cap- 
tain, afterwards General, Pike's account of his well known 
expedition, which was begun in 1806, gave the first impulse 
to enterprise in this direction. By pursuing the course 
which he had pointed out, a party found their way, in 1812, 
to Santa Fe, supposing that Hidalgo's declaration of inde- 
pendence, two years before, had removed the restrictions 
imposed by the royal government upon the trade ; but before 
they reached their destination, independence was prostrate, 
and royalism once more in the ascendant ; their goods were 
confiscated, and they were imprisoned and detained for a long 
period as spies. Other attempts were subsequently made, 
some of which were attended with disaster, and some 
with tolerable success. It is from the year 1822, that 
Mr. Gregg is disposed to date the real opening of the 
trade ; wheeled vehicles, the introduction of which gave it 
an importance it could never otherwise have had, were first 
employed in 1824. 

17* 
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The town of Franklin, on the Missouri, about one hun- 
dred and fifty miles above St. Louis, was first selected by 
the traders as a place of gathering and outfit. Afterwards 
the village of Independence was preferred, having the re- 
commendation of being a hundred miles higher up the river, 
and of saving to that extent the expense and labor of land- 
carriage. The caravans usually took their departure from 
this place in May. In the early part of the month, adven- 
turers might be seen flocking thither from all quarters, some 
bent on high schemes of commercial speculation, some in 
pursuit of health, and some induced only by an instinctive 
desire to get a little farther west ; but all busy in making 
preparations for the work before them, and in procuring the 
stores which would be looked for in vain beyond the borders. 
Thence they proceeded in separate detachments one hun- 
dred and fifty miles farther on, to Council Grove ; where the 
caravans were organized into something resembling a military 
array. A captain was first chosen, who had just as much au- 
thority as he could extort, or his subordinates might think 
proper to allow ; the caravan was then arranged in several 
divisions, with a lieutenant over each, to make suitable ar- 
rangements for encampment every evening, and for the cross- 
ing of the creeks and rivers. The caravan which Mr. Gregg 
first accompanied, in 1831, consisted of nearly a hundred 
wagons, besides several smaller vehicles, and two small 
pieces of artillery mounted upon carriages ; the whole effi- 
cient force numbering about two hundred men. About one 
half of the wagons were drawn by ox-teams, and the rest by 
mules. The value of the merchandise thus conveyed and 
guarded was about two hundred thousand dollars. Notwith- 
standing the military precautions taken for security, there was 
nothing soldier-like in the armament or costume of the party ; 
these were such as the taste or means of each individual might 
dictate. With so formidable an array, little was to be ap- 
prehended from the Indians, who have an ungovernable pro- 
pensity for stealing, but do not care to indulge it at the 
risk of life. 

We cannot follow Mr. Gregg in his journey, which those 
who know the usual pace of oxen will not suppose could be 
a very rapid one, but come with him at once to its termina- 
tion in the autumn. The first settlement of consequence 
which he entered was that of San Miguel, a congregation of 
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hovels with walls of mud, about fifty miles distant from 
Santa Fe. Leaving this place, and pursuing his way, he 
came in sight of extensive corn-fields, with many of what he 
imagined to be brick-kilns, scattered in every direction. 
This was the goodly capital of Santa Fe itself ; hailed by 
the traveller, after his long and weary journey, with a degree 
of joy, for which it was by no means indebted to its architec- 
tural beauty. Nor is the arrival of the caravan a matter of 
trifling interest to the fair of Santa Fe ; as may be imagined, 
when it is remembered, that it is to them what the arrival of 
the latest Paris fashions is in some other regions. Great is 
the preparation made by the wagoners to present themselves 
in the overpowering beauty of their Sunday suits, with clean 
faces and sonorous whip-lashes, before the bright eyes, 
which are probably bent with less keen interest on them 
than on the contents of their packages ; but nothing in the 
form of mortal beauty has power to withdraw the thoughts 
of the merchants from the absorbing subject of a safe and 
early passage through the custom-house. The ordinary rate 
of duties is enormously high ; twice as great, at least, as 
the cost of the goods. This is not for the purpose of protec- 
tion, — as it does not appear that the New Mexicans have 
many manufactories of their own to be protected, — or to 
carry out any economical theories ; but it is owing to an en- 
lightened desire on the part of the authorities to get as much 
as they possibly can, without suffering a matter so trifling as 
the welfare of the people to enter as an element into the 
calculation. It so happens, however, that the worthies of 
the custom-house exercise a sort of dispensing power, in the 
form of " an arrangement," the terms of which are settled 
without much difficulty ; in some instances, we are assured 
by Mr. Gregg, on the authority of rumor, a composition of 
this kind is effected : the legal duties are divided into three 
equal parts, of which the officers, by way of compensation 
for their trouble in the business, keep one ; another goes to 
the merchants ; and the third is scrupulously reserved for 
the government. For a few years, Governor Armijo of 
Santa Fe, the odor of whose name was far from savory to 
foreigners, imposed a tariff of duties, which was remarkable 
for its beautiful simplicity ; ordaining that the sum of five 
hundred dollars should be paid for every wagon-load, whether 
great or small, or consisting of cheap or costly merchandize. 
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The traders at once entered into the spirit of this meritorious 
financial scheme, by excluding all coarse and weighty arti- 
cles from their cargoes, and prosecuting the trade with huge 
vehicles, drawn by nearly a dozen mules ; till his Excellency 
found it expedient to abandon his experiments, and return to 
the established system. The amount of duties collected 
annually at the port of Santa Fe is from fifty to eighty 
thousand dollars, of which, according to Mr. Gregg, about 
one half is received by the government, and the other 
adheres to the pockets of the officers of the customs. 

We have spoken of this commerce as already in exist- 
ence, and, from some statements in the public papers, we 
suppose that it is renewed. It is well known, however, 
that, owing to the murder of a respectable citizen of New 
Mexico by a lawless band, partly from Texas, and partly 
from our own frontier, and to an expedition undertaken by 
Texas, which the Mexican government chose to consider 
as proceeding from the United States, the ports of New 
Mexico and Chihuahua were closed by a decree of Santa 
Anna, early in the last year. Whether this decree is now 
rescinded or not, it obviously cannot long continue; the peo- 
ple of New Mexico will probably not be slow to calculate 
the value of an union, which makes them suffer for the evil 
deeds of others. Mr. Gregg gives us some interesting de- 
tails, showing the extent to which this trade has been prose- 
cuted within the last twenty-two years. The value of the 
merchandise transported in 1843 is estimated at 450,000 
dollars ; this sum being its cost in the Atlantic cities. In 
addition to the cost of freight and insurance to Independence, 
a further investment, equal, perhaps, to one fourth part of the 
original amount, was required to cover the expense of trans- 
portation to Santa Fe. This merchandise belonged to thirty 
proprietors, a majority of whom were New Mexicans; several 
of these having engaged in the trade within the last few years, 
and probably enjoying some advantages which are denied to 
foreigners. Two hundred and thirty wagons, and three hun- 
dred and fifty men, were employed in the transportation ; the 
actual cost of which may be inferred from the fact, that freight- 
ers are to be found on the Missouri frontier, who will under- 
take to convey goods to Santa Fe for ten or twelve cents a 
pound, and from Santa Fe to Chihuahua, for six or eight cents 
more. The gross amount of the sales has rarely exceeded 
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fifty percent, advance on the cost of the merchandise, giving a 
profit to the trader of between twenty and forty per cent. ; 
sometimes, however, the profit has been less than ten per 
cent., and there have been instances, in which adventures 
have been attended with positive loss. Within the last thir- 
teen years, no trader has been killed by the Indians, and few 
animals have been stolen from the caravans. There is little 
reason to doubt, that a good understanding with the govern- 
ment of Mexico might place this commerce on a footing of 
benefit and importance to both countries ; the only reason 
why it has maintained itself so long, in the face of the ad- 
vantages enjoyed by British merchants in the Mexican 
seaports, is, that a preference is universally given to goods 
of American manufacture. 

The geographical position of New Mexico is not favor- 
able to that progress in the arts of life, which results from 
free communication with other states. It is surrounded by 
barriers, presenting far greater obstacles to the traveller 
than the broadest sea; chains of mountains and desert prair- 
ies extend on every side but that which looks towards 
Chihuahua, from which it is divided by a wilderness extend- 
ing nearly two hundred miles. Water communication there is 
absolutely none; not a single navigable stream is to be found ; 
even the Rio del Norte, during the greater portion of the 
year, has hardly water sufficient for a bark canoe, and is ob- 
structed by shoals and rapids for more than a thousand miles 
below Santa Fe. Opposite Taos, this river runs for a space 
of fifteen miles, with a rapid current, through a deep chasm, 
whose walls rise on each side in frightful precipices, from the 
verge of which it requires the firmest nerve to look down 
without dismay. From its source in the Rocky Mountains 
to the Gulf of Mexico, an extent of more than two thou- 
sand miles, it is not navigable for more than a tenth part of 
the distance. This great disadvantage of position is in some 
degree balanced by the clearness of the sky, and the salu- 
brity of the climate ; but the benefits of these are not enjoy- 
ed by a very numerous population; the whole number of in- 
habitants, Creoles, mixed Creoles, and Pueblos, being esti- 
mated by Mr. Gregg at about seventy thousand, or about 
one to every three square miles of territory ; of these, 
the city of Santa Fe contains about six thousand. Agricul- 
ture, owing to the necessity of frequent irrigation, is princi- 
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pally confined to the borders of the few streams where water 
can be found throughout the year ; nor can it be expected to 
flourish, in the absence of the means of transportation. The 
principal wealth of the proprietors consists in their extensive 
flocks and herds, which are maintained in excellent condi- 
tion by the pasturage upon the elevated table-lands. 

Under a different government, the mines of New Mexico 
might become important, as they appear to have been in 
former times ; but the aversion generally entertained towards 
foreigners is such, that no aid can be derived from abroad to 
work them, and the natives are too ignorant to do it with 
much profit. No silver mines have been wrought within the 
last century ; and the present product of the gold mines is 
quite small. There are ruins, however, which indicate that 
it has not been always so ; those of La Gran Quivira, 
about one hundred miles south of Santa Fe, are the remains 
of a city, evidently far superior in extent and opulence to the 
present capital. Walls, particularly those of churches, built 
of hewn stone, a material which finds no place in the exist- 
ing architecture of New Mexico, still stand erect in silence 
and desolation , and cisterns and remains of aqueducts, 
through an extent of eight or ten miles, show that the sup- 
ply of water must have been obtained from the surrounding 
mountains, the nearest source from which it could have been 
derived. Some have regarded these as the remains of an 
aboriginal city ; but Mr. Gregg, with apparent reason, sup- 
poses them to be of Spanish origin, and to have been indebt- 
ed for their superiority to the neighbourhood of a productive 
mine. Some traditional accounts render it probable, that the 
city was depopulated in 1680, when a general insurrection 
took place of the native tribes against the Spaniards. Lead 
of an inferior quality is also found, copper in considerable 
quantity, and iron in abundance. Mr. Gregg gives the fol- 
lowing account of the salinas, or salt lakes : 

"Near a hundred miles southward from the capital, on the 
high table-land between the Rio del Norte and Pecos, there are 
some extensive salt-ponds, which afford an inexhaustible supply 
of this indispensable commodity, not only for the consumption 
of this province, but for portions of the adjoining departments. 
The largest of these Salinas is five or six miles in circumfer- 
ence. The best time to collect the salt is during the dry season, 
when the lakes contain but little water ; but even when flooded, 
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salt may be scooped up from the bottom, where it is deposited in 
immense beds, in many places of unknown depth, and, when 
dried, much resembles the common alum salt. The best, how- 
ever, which is of superior quality, rises as a scum upon the 
water. A great many years ago, a firm causeway was thrown 
up through the middle of the principal lake, upon which the 
carretas and mules are driven, and loaded with salt still dripping 
with water. The Salinas are public property, and the people 
resort to them several times a year, in caravans, for protection 
against the savages of the desert in which they are situated. Al- 
though this salt costs nothing but the labor of carrying it away, 
the danger from the Indians, and the privations experienced in 
an expedition to the Salinas are such, that it is seldom sold in 
the capital for less than a dollar per bushel. On the same great 
plain, still a hundred miles further south, there is another Salina 
of the same character." 

We pass over the account given by our author of the 
usages and manners of the present population of New Mexi- 
co, in order to turn to his description of the Pueblos, or vil- 
lages composed of descendants of the native tribes, who 
have adopted the religion of their conquerers. At the time 
of the conquest, they are believed to have been quite numer- 
ous, occupying at least a hundred villages ; but the number 
of their villages is now reduced to twenty. They are a so- 
ber and industrious race, — given to few vices, except such as 
they have borrowed from the Spaniards, — by far the best 
horticulturists who are to be found in the country, and many 
of them owners of large numbers of horses and cattle. 
Their present number is believed not to exceed ten thou- 
sand. Each Pueblo is governed by a cacique or gobernado- 
tillo, chosen by the inhabitants, but receiving his commission 
from the governor of New Mexico. Whenever any public 
business is to be transacted, the principal chiefs of the Pueblo 
are convened by the cacique, usually under ground, and all 
questions are decided by vote. Their proceedings are kept 
profoundly secret ; a good device for protecting the meeting 
from the infliction of interminable speeches. All subjects ap- 
pertaining to the police of the village, and the preservation of 
morality and order, are within their jurisdiction. To them 
also belongs the right of electing a capitan de guerra, or 
commander, who is expected to defend the public interests 
alike in the council-chamber and the field. The people, 
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though not deficient in bravery, have no strong passion for 
war; such an inclination could hardly exist in connection with 
their habitual industry; but when engaged in hostilities, they 
are said to be ferocious and cruel, not, however, beyond the 
fashion and example of their Mexican neighbours. Since the 
period of the conquest, they appear to have degenerated; in 
the arts, the manufacture of cotton and woollen for ex- 
ample, they are inferior to their ancestors, as well as to the 
tribes that still retain their liberty. 

Mr. Gregg devotes a considerable portion of his work to 
an account of his visit for commercial purposes to the de- 
partment of Chihuahua, and its places of most prominent 
interest. This, with a geographical account of the prairies, 
and a general description of the Indians of the frontier and 
the prairies, occupies his second volume. The following 
account of a part of his Chihuahua expedition will give the 
reader an idea of his style : 

" About twelve miles south of Carrizal there is one of the 
most charming warm springs, called Ojo Caliente, where we ar- 
rived the next day. It forms a basin some thirty feet long by 
about half that width, and just deep and warm enough for a de- 
lightful bath at all seasons of the year. Were this spring (whose 
outlet forms a bold little rivulet) anywhere within the United 
States, it would doubtless be converted into a place of fashion- 
able resort. There appears to be a curious phenomenon con- 
nected with this spring. It proceeds, no doubt, from the little 
river of Carmen, which passes within half a mile, and finally 
discharges itself into the small lake of Patos before mentioned. 
All the water of this stream disappears in the sand several miles 
above the spring; and what medium it traverses in its subterra- 
nean passage to impart to it so high a temperature, before break- 
ing out in this fountain, would afford to the geologist an inter- 
esting subject of inquiry. 

" After fording the Kio Carmen, which, though usually with- 
out a drop of water in its channel, we now found a very turbu- 
lent stream, we did not meet with any object particularly wor- 
thy of remark, until we reached the Laguna de Encillinas. 
This lake is ten or twelve miles long by two or three in width, 
and seems to have no outlet, even during the greatest freshets, 
though fed by several small constant-flowing streams from the 
surrounding mountains. The water of this lake, during the dry 
season, is so strongly impregnated with nauseous and bitter salts, 
as to render it wholly unpalatable to man and beast. The most 
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predominant of these noxious substances is a species of alkali, 
known there by the name of tequesquite. It is often seen oozing 
out from the surface of marshy grounds, about the table-plains 
of all Northern Mexico, forming a grayish crust, and is exten- 
sively used in the manufacture of soap, and sometimes by the 
bakers even for raising bread. Here we had another evidence of 
the alarming effects of the recent flood, the road for several 
miles along the margin of the lake being completely inundated. 
It was, however, in the city of Chihuahua itself that the disas- 
trous consequences of the freshet were most severely felt. Some 
inferior houses of adobe were so much soaked by the rains, 
that they tumbled to the ground, occasioning the loss of several 
lives."— Vol. li., pp. 80, 81. 

Mr. Kendall's account of his adventures is already so 
generally known, through the medium of the public journals, 
that it is unnecessary to relate in much detail the circumstan- 
ces to which he was indebted for much inconvenience and 
suffering, and his readers for his lively and entertaining vol- 
umes. Early in 1841, partly in consequence of impaired 
health, and partly impelled by a desire to have some experi- 
ence of life in the wilderness, he resolved to undertake a 
tour upon the prairies. An agent of the government of 
Texas chanced to be at that time in New Orleans, where 
Mr. Kendall resided, with the view of purchasing supplies 
for an expedition to Santa Fe. The president, General 
Lamar, had received information, that the inhabitants of that 
portion of New Mexico which lies on the eastern side of the 
Rio Grande, claimed by Texas as her western boundary, 
were anxious to throw off their allegiance to Mexico ; and this 
expedition appears to have been designed to produce a revolu- 
tion there, or, as it was more gently expressed, to give them 
an opportunity of throwing off the yoke ; but its ostensible 
purpose was, to open a direct trade with Santa Fe by a 
nearer route than the one usually pursued through the United 
States. To this end, the members of the expedition were 
to go prepared to act as soldiers or traders, as circumstances 
might render most convenient. The military alternative was 
not made known to Mr. Kendall until the expedition was 
fairly on its way to Santa Fe. In an evil hour, he attached 
himself to this ill-starred company, supposing that it might 
afford the facilities for sport and adventure of which he was 
in quest ; and he thus became the sharer of their fate. Mr. 

vol. lx. — no. 126. 18 
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Kendall is persuaded, that the expedition went forth with no 
hostile purpose against Mexico, and was provided with no 
greater armament than defence against the savages required. 
But he himself tells us, that, " on its arrival at its destin- 
ed points, should the inhabitants really manifest a dispo- 
sition to declare their full allegiance to Texas, the flag of 
the single-star republic would have been raised upon the 
government-house at Santa Fe "; and surely it is by no 
means marvellous, that Mexico should not regard this as a 
very friendly purpose ; or, considering the relations subsist- 
ing between herself and Texas, should look upon such trad- 
ing propositions as the Trojans looked upon the presents of 
the Greeks. 

Mr. Kendall reached Galveston on the 19th of May. 
This was about a month before the expedition was ready for 
departure, and he employed the intervening time in seeing 
all he could of Texas. He has recorded the results of his 
observations in several chapters, to which circumstances 
since occurring have given greater interest than they pos- 
sessed at the time of their publication, when the plan of our 
fraternization with its citizens had not become matter of 
earnest negotiation. Two hundred and seventy volunteers, 
divided into six companies, constituted the array, and they 
were accompanied by about fifty others, including General 
McLeod, the commander, and his staff", together with the 
Texan commissioners, merchants, tourists, and servants. 
Their tour through the wilderness was long and arduous, 
though not without scenes and incidents which afforded the 
author an opportunity for much animated and picturesque 
description. After passing, not without difficulty, the 
"Cross Timbers," a vast forest, from thirty to fifty miles 
in width, constituting, for hundreds of miles, the border which 
separates the western prairies from the woodlands of the 
settled parts of the United States, they reached, as they 
supposed, the Red River ; and were confirmed in the sup- 
position by a Mexican of their party, who professed himself 
familiarly acquainted with that stream. Whether he mis- 
led them intentionally, or not, does not appear ; but, if he 
had been hired by his countrymen to betray his new associ- 
ates, he could not have better served their purpose. Day 
after day, they went on under this erroneous persuasion, until 
they had come, as they supposed, within about eighty miles 
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of San Miguel ; there, a party of three persons were sent for- 
ward to procure supplies and inquire into the state of feeling 
in that quarter, while the main body quietly pursued its way. 
Some doubt of the correctness of their course began to 
dawn upon them ; but suffering, as they were, from hunger 
and thirst, and at a loss what direction to pursue, it was re- 
solved to divide the party, by sending out a detachment of 
one hundred men, mounted, with instructions not to return 
until they should find the settlements. A more unfortunate 
measure could not well have been adopted ; it is hardly 
credible, that the officers should have been so deluded as to 
the reception they were likely to encounter at their journey's 
end. Mr. Kendall accompanied this detachment. Thus, 
in separate divisions, the whole company were marching 
to their doom ; the Mexicans, with honeyed words and pro- 
fessions of eternal friendship, first disarming, and then se- 
curing them as prisoners ; giving them the full benefit of the 
earlier experience of Sir John Hawkins, and the later for- 
tune of General Pike. 

Mr. Kendall maintains his good humor and liveliness so 
well, while encountering the various trials, some serious 
ones, too, of his passage of the prairies, that we regret our 
inability to present to our readers several of his animated 
sketches. Those who are at all acquainted with the prairies 
will understand the danger he describes in the following pas- 
sage. He had, in company with a veteran hunter, pur- 
sued some deer, without being aware, that, when they once 
take the alarm, they can rarely be approached within gun- 
shot. 

" My experience, in comparison with that of the veteran bor- 
derer, was limited, and I was simple enough not to resist the 
temptation of following the herd over a roll of the prairie, in 
the vain hope of obtaining a shot. They halted, as I supposed 
they would, but were on the look-out; and before I wa3 within 
three hundred yards,again bounded off across the prairie. Hope 
induced me to give one more trial, which terminated like the 
first. I now reluctantly gave up the chase, and cast my eyes 
about for my fellow-hunter ; but he was nowhere in sight. I 
tried hurriedly to ascertain the direction in which 1 had left him ; 
but the result of my reflections convinced me that I was, to use 
a common expression, thoroughly ' turned round,' — lost. 1 put 
spurs to my horse and galloped to the highest roll of the prairie, 
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with the hope of obtaining a sight of my companion or compan- 
ions, but without success. 

" A sickening feeling of loneliness came over me, on finding 
myself in that worst of all situations upon a prairie, — lost ! The 
sun was still high in the heavens, and I could not tell which was 
north or which south. I had my rifle and pistols with me, was 
well mounted, and had a sufficiency of ammunition ; but I was not 
well enough acquainted with a prairie life to steer a course, even 
if I had known what course to start upon. Neither was I hun- 
ter enough to feel confident that I could kill a sufficiency of meat, 
in case I should be unsuccessful in finding my companions. 
Another thing ; I had already found out, what every hunter 
knows, that the more hungry a man grows upon the prairies the 
more unlikely he is to find game, and the more difficult it is to 
shoot it. There, then, 1 was, without a companion and without 
experience, — starvation staring me in the face; or even if 
I was fortunate in obtaining meat, I still was almost certain to 
be killed and scalped by the Indians, or end my days in vain ef- 
forts to reach the settlements. I thought of home, and made up 
my mind firmly, that, if ever I was fortunate enough to reach it, 
I should be in no particular hurry to leave it again. 

" I dashed off to what appeared a still higher prairie swell 
than the one I now stood upon ; nothing could I see, except a 
solitary wolf, trotting stealthily along in the hollow below me. 
I even envied this most contemptible of the brute creation, for 
he knew where he was. I strained my eyes as though to pene- 
trate beyond the limits of human vision ; but all was a waste, a 
blank. I leaped from my horse and sat upon the ground for a 
moment ; it was only for a moment, for, in my uneasiness, I 
could not remain motionless. I tried to reflect, to reason ; but 
so fast did thoughts of starvation and of Indian perils crowd 
upon my mind, that I could come to no definite conclusion as to 
my present position with reference to that of my companions. 
I tried to follow my own trail back to the point where I had so 
foolishly left " Old Paint " ; but the ground was so hard, that 
my horse's hoofs had made little or no indentation, and I was 
too impatient to examine the face of the prairie with that search- 
ing scrutiny which might have resulted in success. 

" ' But,' the reader will perchance inquire, ' why did you not 
give your horse the reins, and trust to his natural sagacity for re- 
gaining his or your companions ? ' And again ; ' Why did you 
not wait until the sun was low in the western heavens, then re- 
flect, for one moment, in what direction the command was trav- 
elling, and the side on which you had left it ? You knew that 
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(he sun would set in the west, and that, as you had faced it, 
north was to the right and south to the left ; surely you could 
then steer a course, even if you could not while the sun was 
vertical.' 

" Gentle reader, you have never been lost on a wide ocean of 
prairies, unskilled in border life, and little gifted with the power 
of first adopting a course to follow, and then not deviating from 
it. You must recollect, that, there, as on the wide ocean, you 
find no trees, no friendly landmarks to guide you, — all is a wide 
waste of eternal sameness. To he lost, as I and others have 
experienced, has a complex and fearful meaning. It is not 
merely to stray from your friends, your path, but from yourself. 
With your way, you lose your presence of mind. You attempt 
to reason ; but the rudder and compass of your reflective facul- 
ties are gone. Self-confidence, too, is lost ; in a word, all is 
lost, except a maniacal impulse to despair, that is peculiar and 
indescribable. 

" In my case, fate, fortune, good luck — call it by what name 
you may — stepped in to my assistance. While upon one of the 
highest rolls of the prairie, I resolved to proceed in a certain di- 
rection, and, if possible, to keep it without variation. Whether 
I did so, or not, I am unable to say ; I only know, that after 
travelling at a rapid pace, it may be some five miles, I sudden- 
ly found myself upon the brow of a high and steep declivity, 
overlooking a narrow but beautiful valley, through which a small 
creek was winding. I had examined the prairies in every direc- 
tion during my short ride, until my eyes ached from over-strain- 
ing, yet had not for a moment allowed my horse to slacken his 
pace. I now paused to examine the valley before me. The 
reader may judge my feelings, when, after a hasty glance, I dis- 
covered the white tops of the wagons, far off in the distance to 
the right, slowly winding their way down a gentle slope into 
the valley. Never was the sight of friendly sail more welcome 
to the eye of a shipwrecked mariner than was the appearance 
of those wagons to me, and I fairly laughed aloud at my good 
fortune." — Vol. I., pp. 155 - 159. 

We doubt whether Mr. Kendall would have laughed aloud, 
even after an escape like this, if he could have anticipated 
that which was about to befall him. It is unnecessary to be 
particular in recapitulating circumstances which are familiar 
to most readers. Mr. Kendall's passports, derived from the 
Mexican consul at New Orleans, did not protect him from 
the indignities and cruelty which were poured without meas- 
ure on the heads of his fellow-prisoners. Armijo was at 
18* 
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this time governor of New Mexico, — a personage who ap- 
pears to belong to the worst class of Mexican officials. By 
his orders, the prisoners were to march to the city of Mex- 
ico, escorted by a body of Mexican soldiers, under the com- 
mand of a brutal officer, named Salbezar. Fortunately, 
when they reached El Paso, this man was arrested by the 
military commandant there, General Elias, on the charge of 
having murdered several of the Texans ; the full details of 
his inhumanity having been made known by the prisoners on 
their arrival. Before this time, they had experienced a 
kindness from the Mexican women, which gives a favorable 
impression of their character ; and at El Paso, the hospi- 
tality and kindness which they received from all are ac- 
knowledged in the warmest terms. The inconvenience, and 
even suffering, attending the privations and hardships of a 
long winter journey, under circumstances so disheartening 
as those of a prisoner of war, totally uncertain what his des- 
tiny might be in the hands of those whose military usages 
savor strongly of the barbarous, might have furnished a suf- 
ficient apology for the author, if his power of observation 
had been less keen than usual ; but it seems to have been 
always vigilant ; and we doubt whether a traveller, proceed- 
ing through the country at his leisure, would have exercised 
it with greater benefit and entertainment to the reader. The 
following is the account he gives of the general condition of 
the less favored citizens of the republic. 

" The constitution of Mexico guaranties to all classes and col- 
ors the greatest liberty and equality ; the poorest peasant is pro- 
tected, by the glorious panoply of the law, from every infringe- 
ment upon his personal liberty ; and the most abject beggar in 
the land has rights and privileges which cannot be trampled 
upon by his neighbour, be he ever so powerful or wealthy. So 
much for the law and constitution in theory, — the practice is an 
entirely different matter. 

" The traveller, who visits one of the larger estates in Mexico, 
finds, in the centre of it, a village, or collection of houses, large 
or small, in proportion to the quantity of land owned by the pro- 
prietor. Occupying the most conspicuous situation is the church, 
generally a strong stone building, surmounted by a tower or cu- 
pola, with a clear, silvery-sounding bell. The interior is decora- 
ted, perhaps, with statues of our Saviour, the Apostles, the Virgin, 
and the patron saint of the hacienda, executed in wood, and 
frequently arrayed most fantastically ; the walls are covered 
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with wretched copies of Scriptural paintings. Close by the 
church is the residence of the haciendero, or owner, a massive, 
strong, roomy, but comparatively unfurnished dwelling, in one 
of the front apartments of which is his store. Here the poor 
peons purchase their liquor, their cigars, and the little cloth 
that furnishes their raiment, and at prices the most exorbitant. 
Adjoining this house are the trojes, or barns, where the produce 
of the estate is stored, — strong, substantial buildings. Then 
come the rude adobe hovels of the common laborers, frequently 
having but one room, in which the whole family, father and 
mother, brothers and sisters, sons-in-law and daughters-in-law, 
huddle together upon one common earthen floor. 

" And what relation do these people bear to the haciendero ? 
They are many of them slaves, — slaves to all intents and pur- 
poses, although they may enjoy a nominal liberty. A large pro- 
portion of them, probably, are in some way indebted to the pro- 
prietor, the law giving him a lien upon their services until such 
debts are paid ; but most especial good care does he take, that 
they never pay him their obligations so long as their services are 
any way profitable. They are in his debt, and are kept so until 
age or infirmity renders their labor unproductive ; then the ob- 
ligation is cancelled, and they are cast upon the world, to beg, 
steal, or starve, as best they may. 

" Should some one of the peons, more active, ambitious, or 
enterprising than his fellows, chance to accumulate money 
enough to repay his debt and regain his liberty, — how then ? He 
offers his master the price of his redemption ; but the latter, 
upon some flimsy pretext, refuses to take it ; he has not yet done 
with the services of the vigorous servant. The latter flies to 
the alcalde for redress. The law is on his side, equity is on his 
side, but the functionary who administers them is very likely a 
creature of the proprietor, and will not listen to the case of the 
slave, be it ever so just. The latter attempts to purchase justice 
by a bribe, but he is outbid by the haciendero. The alcalde shuts 
his eyes upon justice, opens his heart to the longer purse of the 
proprietor, and the unfortunate serf is once more driven to bond- 
age. Such, so far as I could see and learn, was the state of 
things at many of the haciendas we passed upon our journey. 
The immense wealth, which has fallen into the hands of the few 
in Mexico, has given them a power over the numerous and ab- 
jectly poor which amounts nearly to that of the English barons 
under the feudal system. Never will there be a change in favor 
of the lower orders until a thorough and radical revolution takes 
place in the very nature of the inhabitants, or until the coun- 
try falls into other hands." — Vol. n., pp. 112- 114. 
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This, as a general description, may be rather strongly 
stated ; but there can be no doubt that it is substantially ap- 
plicable, not only to Mexico, but to all the countries which 
have thrown off the yoke of Spain. The Spanish domina- 
tion was no primary school, in which the principles of re- 
publicanism could be advantageously studied. Institutions 
resting on equality are not likely to be very stable where no 
equality exists ; and a long period of discipline will un- 
doubtedly be requisite, in order to adapt the people to the 
institutions, or the institutions to, the people. They have 
receded too far from monarchy to be able to endure it per- 
manently now ; but they have, as yet, found little tranquillity 
under a system nominally republican. 

At Queretaro, Mr. Kendall became acquainted with a 
description of currency, which has not passed into extensive 
circulation elsewhere. 

" We had scarcely been ten minutes in the convent when we 
were visited by the usual crowd of venders of oranges and other 
fruits, women with tortillas, frijoles, and guisado, all anxious to 
dispose of their little stock in trade. Mr. Falconer picked out 
some half dozen oranges and sweet limes from the basket of a 
fruit-girl, and in payment handed her a dollar. There was not 
small coin enough among them all to change the dollar, and 
Falconer sent it out by a corporal, telling him to get it changed. 
The fellow shortly returned with sixty -four cakes of soap, tied 
up in a handkerchief. Falconer told the corporal he wanted 
change, not soap. The corporal replied, that it was the currency 
of the place, — legal currency, — and that there was no other. 
Such proved to be the case : and, however singular it may ap- 
pear, soap is really a lawful tender in the payment of all debts, 
and our companion was compelled to keep this singular substi- 
tute in the way of change for his dollar. He could not very 
well pocket it, as there was nearly a peck in bulk. 

" The cakes are about the size of the common Windsor shav- 
ing-soap, and each is worth one cent and a half, — in fact, a 
fraction more, as eight of them pass for twelve and a half cents, 
or sixteen for a quarter of a dollar. Each cake is stamped with 
the name of the town where it is issued, and also with the name 
of the person who is authorized by law to manufacture it as a 
circulating medium ; yet Celaya soap — for it also circulates in 
that city — will not pass at Queretaro. The reason I cannot 
divine, as the size and intrinsic value appear to be the same." — 
Vol. ii., pp. 186, 187. 
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It was about the middle of September, 1841, that Mr. 
Kendall was made prisoner by the Mexicans. His journey 
to the capital did not terminate until the 9th of the following 
February, when he was committed to close confinement in 
the hospital of San Lazaro. Strong efforts were in the 
mean time made by his friends in the United States, and 
efforts, which he appears to think might well enough have 
been stronger, by our minister in Mexico, to procure his 
release. Both he and Mr. Gregg entertain the opinion, that 
the intervention of our diplomatic agents in cases of this kind 
is far less effectual than that of the representative of Great 
Britain ; probably the Mexican authorities are apprized, that 
the attention of our government at home is too much occu- 
pied with the great concerns appertaining to the welfare of 
party, to permit them to take much interest in other matters. 
General Thompson, however, the late minister, took a warm 
and active interest in procuring his liberation ; but just at 
the moment when this seemed to have been effected, he 
was transferred to Santiago, where a body of the Texans 
were imprisoned, and was there put in fetters. The reason 
of this change he does not know. It is probable, however, 
that the Mexican government could not be induced to believe 
that any man should have joined the Texan expedition with 
any other purpose than that of subverting their republic ; 
and doubtless his tour will be the last which will be made 
for some time in that direction merely for the sake of recre- 
ation. By the 21st of April, he was at length released, 
after an imprisonment of more than seven months, and, with 
as little delay as possible, travelled to Vera Cruz, where he 
embarked for this country, and arrived after an absence of 
about a year ; — a term filled up with more adventure and 
vicissitude than commonly fall to the lot of travellers in these 
piping times of peace. 

After his liberation, the author continued his observations to 
good purpose, and with a spirit that does not seem to have 
been at all clouded by the trials he had undergone. Some 
traits in the Mexican character, which he describes, might 
well enough find imitators here. Among them, he says, — 

" Poverty is certainly no crime, — is never insulted. The 
unfortunate mendigo, or beggar, is seldom or never spurned from 
the door of the rich ; but, on the contrary, his misfortunes entitle 
him at least to respect, if not to alms, and invariably both are 
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bestowed. No concealment of poverty is attempted ; — the poor 
Mexican family, unlike that of the American or English in sim- 
ilar circumstances, never impoverishes itself still farther by 
forced endeavours to conceal its real necessities. Of such hos- 
pitality as the Mexican dwelling affords the stranger is always 
invited to partake ; and, while the master frankly admits his pov- 
erty, he at the same time uses it as an excuse for the scantiness 
of the repast to which he invites his guest. The stranger is 
not told that his presence is unexpected ; that the butcher has 
neglected to furnish meat, with a threat to patronize him no 
more ; that the bread has just given out, and that there is no 
time to bake or send for a supply, or any of the thousand and 
one excuses a false and foolish pride invents in other lands, to 
conceal its indigence ; — nothing of the kind is resorted to. 
' Somos poorest — we are poor people, — is the honest admission 
made by the Mexican to cover any deficiency in his entertain- 
ment."— Vol. ii., pp. 339, 340. 

We are reluctant to lose this opportunity of reading a 
lecture upon the great question of "annexation," and our 
relations with Mexico, which circumstances have invested 
with no small importance ; but we have no doubt, that our 
readers will think it quite as well, that we have limited our- 
selves to an account of the narratives before us. In taking 
leave of Mr. Kendall, we feel bound to say, that his humor 
is not always such as could be wished ; but he is a liberal 
and keen observer, and an animated writer, and his volumes 
will be sure to give both entertainment and instruction. 
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We are pleased to see an American edition of this valua- 
ble work on political and ecclesiastical history, edited with 



